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NOTE. 

On Meridie, Its Derivation and Early Use. 

The ardent defenders of the doctrine of the inviolability of 
phonetic law, or, to speak with Professor Bloomfield, of the " regu- 
larity of phonetic courses," 1 are sometimes led, in the zeal of their 
defense, into explanations as startling in their improbability as are 
to them the isolated exceptions which they seek to explain away. 

A striking instance in point, it seems to me, is the attempt of 
Stowasser, in the Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie und Gram- 
matik, Erster Jahrgang, pp. 273-77, to derive meridie from meri 
die z= in bright daylight, rather than from medi-die, the derivation 
which has been generally received from the time of Varro. Stolz, 
in his Latin Grammar (p. 174), which fairly bristles with phonetics, 
accepts Stowasser's view as more probable than that of Varro. 
Osthoff (Das Perfect im Indogermanischen, p. 629) says : " So- 
dann aber ist hier iiberhaupt Composition mit medius hochst 
fraglich und viel wahrscheinlicher solcher mit merus." Wilhelm 
Meyer, in a review appearing in the Wochenschrift fur klassische 
Philologie, Berlin, 6 Mai, 1885 (II 19, p. 591), declares that 
" meridies ist jedenfalls ein exemplum ' sui generis' hat iibrigens 
wahrscheinlich mit medius nichts zu thun." This approval by 
authorities so respectable shows that there is more danger of this 
derivation's meeting with general acceptance, and finding its way 
into our dictionaries, than would be at first supposed. It is time 
for some one to come to the aid of Varro. The absurdity of many 
of Varro's etymologies has cast discredit upon others, and no one 
would claim that his opinion is final. But his statement, De L. L. 
VI 4, D antiqui non R in hoc dicebani ut Praeneste incisum in 
solario vidi, is quite another matter. One would suppose such 
evidence of an eye-witness would be decisive, even if the Skt. 
madhyadina, Gk. fitarmfipla, German mittag, our midday, and 
other analogous expressions, did not speak in its favor. But 
Stowasser is not convinced. Varro may have invented the exam- 
ple to suit his purpose, or the maker of the sun-dial may have 
sought to impose upon people with this spelling. Put into a few 

1 See Vol. V of this Journal, p. 178. 
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words, Stowasser's reason for doubting Varro, and seeking another 
etymology, is simply this : D between vowels in Latin never passes 
into R. The Romans, moreover, found nothing disagreeable in a 
succession of d's ; this despite the testimony of Priscian (I, p. 137, 
Keil) : " Ne male sonet alterna d in utraque continua syllaba." 
They said dedit, dedidit, dididit, dedidicisse, dedecet, dedecus, 
dodrans, dudum, Didius. If any one had said meridie for medidie, 
these other words at that moment would have suffered dissimila- 
tion of r to d, unless, indeed, some cross-law had come into oper- 
ation. Again, it would be unscientific to suppose that because 
final d can change to r, as in ar apor (and d before/" and v and b, 
as in arvena, arfari, arbiter, etc.), medial d can ever become 
r. But no one will deny that a certain kinship of sound is hereby 
proved, which is what Donatus asserts in a passage which has 
escaped the notice of Stowasser, namely, ad Adelph. V 3, 62. 

Meridie ipso faciam ut stipulam conligat " et noraen fecit de 
adverbio. Meridiem dixerunt veteres, quasi medidiem, r pro d 
posita propter cognationem inter se literarum." 

Of course it would not be pertinent here to refer to the Umbrian 
change of d to r (rs) in peri, persi (=pede), dupursus, calersu, etc., 
for Umbrian is not Latin ; nor would it be scientific to adduce vulgar 
forms in modern Greek (as KKapi = tCSahi, xkapa, K\apava>, ' Api<TTelpt)s 
for 'Apio-Teidt)s, heard in Crete ; cf. Foy, Laut-System der griechischen 
Vulgarsprache, p. 43) ; nor even to cite Spanish lampara=Jampada, 
Neapolitan pere = Italian piede, Lat. pedem, Neapolitan rurece=. 
duodecim, Italian mirolla = medulla, although here the continuity 
in history between the Latin and Romance languages might be 
appealed to, and the unscientific might easily be persuaded 
that if medulla (from medius) could become mirolla, medidie at 
a much earlier day might have been pronounced meridie, and, 
once so pronounced, might have been protected from revert- 
ing into medidie by the analogically formed pridie and postridie. 
No, if we would be truly scientific, we must produce some 
example of D in Latin actually becoming R between vowels. 
Fortunately, we are able to do this. Not to speak of Ladi- 
num and Larinum, where the priority of Ladinum may be dis- 
puted (cf. Sandys, Cicero Orator, 157, note by Reid), we have 
Irus (for Idus), Rossi 48 (338 A. D.), and Ferelez (Fidelis) irn 
6700, both cited by Seelmann (Die Aussprache des Latein, p. 311). 
Stolz, Lat. Grammatik, p. 174, although he distrusts meridie, pro- 
claims " maredus "(Loewe, Prod., p. 353, taken from Cod. Vossianus, 
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fol. 82) " neben madidus " as " ein ganz sicheres Beispiel." A still 
better attested example, which has escaped the notice of Stolz and 
Seelmann, is to be found in Captivi 999, where Brix, Sonnenschein, 
iTssing, and other editors, read with all the MSS monerulae for 
monedulae, and in Asin. 694, where, on the authority of the best 
MSS, Goetz, Loewe and Ussing read monerulam for monedulam 
(found in E 8 FZ.) ; cf. Lachmann, Lucretius III ion. Without 
seeking to defend the etymology, we may also notice Isidorus XII 
7, 69 : "Merula antiquitus medula vocabatur eo quod moduletur, 
Alii merulam aiunt vocatam quia sola volat, quasi mera volans." 
Here the kinship of r and d is distinctly recognized, although 
Stowasser ridicules the form medula as a sheer invention. Yet 
Isidorus is the only ancient grammarian who gives merits + dies as 
a possible derivation for meridies ; cf. Ill 41, 3 : Meridies autem 
vocata, vel quia ibi sol facit medium diem quasi medidies, vel quia 
tunc purius micat aether. Merum enim purum dicitur. Similarly, 
V 30, 15 ; XIII 1, 6. In XVII 7, 2, medidies alone is given. 

Among modern writers, the Rev. James Davies (Weale's Clas- 
sical Series) may claim priority over Stowasser in championing 
the derivation of Isidorus. In his note to Adelphi V 3, 59, he 
calmly says " Varro and Donatus wrongly derive meridies from 
medius and dies ' quasi medidie.' It is derived from ' merus 
dies.' " 

The ancient passages supporting the derivation from medidies 
(Varro L. L. VI 4; Cic. Or. 47, 157; Quint. 1, 6, 30; Nonius 
Marcellus, pp. 60, 451; Priscian IV §34; Velius Longus, Keil, 
VII 71) are too well known to be quoted here. So far as the 
meaning is concerned, no one, I think, will deny that a locative 
medi die is much more probable than meri die. We find luci 
claro used by Plautus, but not luci clari. 

A few words now about the form. Stowasser recognizes that it 
is not properly a compound, but two distinct words, meri die (as 
we should say medi die), forming a locative like pridie, postridie, 
and the forms die quinli, die pristini, etc., attested by Gellius X 
24. We should, consequently, not expect meridie to be declined 
any more than pridie. The remark of Donatus quoted above, 
" et nomen fecit de adverbio," is suggestive in this connection. The 
first step toward declension was probably taken when a preposi- 
tion like ante or post was used before meridie, just as we have ante 
diem sextum Kal. Apr. standing for ante die sexto, where ante has 
forced die into the ace. According to Gellius and Censorinus, 
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ante meridiem and post meridiem were found in the Laws of the 
XII Tables (see ed. Schoell, p. 118 f). There are three passages 
in Plautus where the editors give the accusative : 

Pseud. 1 174, Ex Sicyone p£rvenisti hue? altero ad meridiem. 

meridie F, mediem B. 

Most. 582, Quod si hie manebo potius ad meridiem, meridiem 
Ba, according to Ritschl. 

Most. 579, Abeam? Redito hue circiter meridiem, meridie 
BCD, M in fine versus apparuit (in A). 

Circiter, however, may be regarded as an adverb, and the form 
meridie retained, just as in Nonius Marcellus, p. 451, where Varro 
is quoted, the MSS give circiter meridie, which is kept by 
Stowasser (Quicherat reads meridiem). The evidence for the ace. 
in Plautus is, therefore, not very abundant. As for the nom. 
meridies, I think there is room for doubt whether it was used as 
early as the time of Plautus. The editors give it in Most. 651 
heus, iam adpetit meridies, but the MSS all have meridie, and the 
emendation is due to Saracenus. Terence uses meridie only once. 
It would be difficult to say when meridies first appeared, and I 
cannot here enter into the later usage. I subjoin a few exam- 
ples of the use of the nom. meridies: Varro L. L. VI, 4 (where 
he discusses the etymology) ; Caesar B. G. VII 83 ; Censorinus, c. 
XXIV ; Pliny N. H., VII 212 ; XVIII 326. It occurs also in the 
grammarians. Postmeridiem and antemeridiem are both given as 
adverbs by Charisius 187, 34, and Georges remarks that the Notae 
Tironianae 74 give antemeridie and postmeridie. In Vegetius, 
according to the critical apparatus of Lang, p. 15, 1, postmeridie 
is read in n, p. 50, igpost meridie A, meridiae M ; p. 55, impost 
meridie AMG. ; p. 84, 10 post meridie M. Here the m may have 
fallen off or meridie may have been treated as indeclinable. Other 
evidence of this I have not discovered, unless, indeed, Varro R. 
R. 1, 2: "Aestivo die, si non diffinderem meo insiticio somno 
meridie, vivere non possem," can be so considered. In De Vit's 
Lexicon meridie here is considered a neuter. Keil, however, 
emends to aestivom diem. 

M. Warren. 



